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THE MONCKTON COMMISSION 


oe Labour Party was right in refusing to 
appoint the three members allotted to it on the 
Monckton Commission. By so doing it has shown, 
in the clearest possible fashion, its dislike and dis- 
trust of the whole procedure the government is 
following for the future of Central Africa. Every- 
thing about this Commission is wrong—except 
perhaps the choice of Chairman, who has a repu- 
tation for fairness and liberality. The terms of 
reference which exclude the consideration of 
alternatives to federation, are wrong—in the light 
of the now unappeasable hatred of the great 
majority of Africans for the very word ‘ federa- 
tion’. It was wrong to go ahead with this inquiry 
when African opinion in Nyasaland was 
thoroughly alienated by the continued detention 
of its leaders—particularly Dr. Banda, and when 
public meetings to organise opinion are forbidden 
throughout most of the Federation. It was wrong 
to insist that the Parliamentary members of the 
Commission had to be Privy Councillors-—why 
were not ordinary M.P.s good enough? Are they 
less knowledgeable or more biassed than some of 
the other nominees? It was wrong to make this 
curiously hand-picked Commission an advisory 
body. And the composition of the Commission 
is wrong in the extreme. 

For who is to be on this Commission? Apart 
from a good chairman and vice-chairman, there 
are three British ‘ independent ’ members, none of 
whom is noteworthy for his (or her) championing 
of the Africans’ cause. There are three nominees 
of the Southern Rhodesian government—two 
Europeans sympathetic to Sir Roy Welensky and 


one African chief who hardly speaks English and . 


receives a salary from the Native Affairs Depart- 
ment. There are six other Europeans nominated 
by the governments of the Federation, Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland—all businessmen of 


Welensky’s ilk, countered by five Africans of 
dubious strength, except for the Copperbelt trade 
union leader, Lawrence Katilungu. There is a 
Canadian and Australian—to give the Common- 
wealth a showing. And then there were to be the 
six British Privy Councillors—three from each 
party—the three which Labour has now refused to 
appoint. 

Even if all had been sweetness and light in 
Central Africa, this is a most extraordinary set-up 
to advise on the future of a territory comprising 
7m. Africans and 250,000 Europeans. There are 
27 members in all, of whom only six are Africans; 
that alone is sufficient to damn it. Most of the 
local Europeans are known to be prejudiced in 
advance on one side. Southern Rhodesia, which 
is the bugbear of the Africans, has a greater 
weightage than the other territories—why? 

When these facts are set against the situation 
in Central Africa to-day, which is anything but 
sweetness and light, they become quite intolerable. 
The Federation has, from the start, been disliked 
by the Africans—and that puts it mildly. Nothing 
that has happened during the seven years of its 
existence has caused them to modify their 
Opinions; on the contrary, their dislike has 
hardened into the hatred which flamed up into 
violence during the last year—with the consequent 
arrests and repressive measures. What did the 
government think would happen when they in- 
jected a commission like this into so tense a 


situation? Did they expect Africans and their 
friends abroad to flock to it with joy and 
gratitude? 


Nevertheless, Labour’s decision not to co-oper- 
ate was by no means easy to make and it lays 
the Party open to unfriendly criticism. It can be 
said that by withdrawing, Labour leaves the field 
open to those already hostile. or at least luke- 
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warm, towards African aspirations, and the Party 
would have done better to go in and make a show- 
ing, if need be in the form of a minority report. 
It can also be said that its refusal to co-operate 
is an implicit criticism of those Africans who are 
co-operating, and an encouragement to the non- 
co-operation which the main African organisations 
have now also announced. 

But in spite of the risks of adverse comment, 
we believe Labour’s decision to have been right. 
It had to decide on its own course of action, as 
the responsible opposition in Britain, not on what 
the Africans should do, and those among the 
Africans—the vast majority—who have now pro- 
claimed their non-co-operation had in fact made 
up their minds before Labours’ decision was 
known. The Labour members could, it is true, 
have presented a minority report, but the subjects 
which they would probably have wanted to dis- 
cuss in a minority report—practical alternatives to 
federation and the right to secede from it alto- 
gether—had deliberately been excluded from the 
study. Try as they did to get a modification of 
these terms of reference, they could not succeed 
in wringing this concession from Mr. Macmillan. 
They would have found themselves in the miser- 
ably indivious position of being compelled to work 
within a framework which they could not possibly 
accept. 

But although we believe that, faced with all 
these impossible conditions, Labour did the right 
thing, the matter does not end there. If Labour’s 
voice is not to be heard through the Commission, 
it must be heard outside it. We have a responsi- 
bility to show that Federation is not the only form 
of constitutional advance; that there are other 
practical forms of association, and of autonomy, 
which the Africans will accept and will do them 
the elementary justice they have been denied. 
Labour can only do this by working out its own 
proposals in collaboration with whatever leading 
Africans are still free to express their views. 
African representatives have already asked for 
such a study and it is the obvious task we should 
shoulder. When the Monckton report is pub- 
lished, let it stand public scrutiny side by side with 
a Labour-cum-African report—and then let the 
world judge. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


N January 10th Kenneth Kaunda, the leader 

of the now banned Zambia Congress, is due 

to be released from prison where he has been serv- 
ing a nine-month sentence for convening an illegal 
meeting. The government has the power to 
restrict him on his release, but, free or restricted, 
he is likely to play a big part in African political 
organisation in the next few months. What situa- 


tion will he find when he emerges? 

Before the emergencies were declared in March 
of this year, the force of African opposition in 
Northern Rhodesia was weakened by the existence 
of the two rival organisations—Zambia led by 
Kenneth Kaunda and the African National Con- 
gress led by Harry Nkumbula. Kaunda, who had 
been general secretary of the A.N.C. for several 
years, split off to form his own organisation 
because he thought Nkumbula too passive and his 
policy of co-operation with the European Consti- 
tution Party, dangerous. Zambia at its conference 
in December, 1958, claimed to have the support 
of 300 of the 433 A.N.C. branches. 

When the territorial elections were announced 
for March 20th, Zambia advised its members to 
boycott while Harry Nkumbula stood for election 
and urged his supporters to register. In the event 
Zambia was banned and Nkumbula elected to the 
territorial assembly. 

After the elections, A.N.C. officials, aware that 
one representative in the government was unlikely 
to be effective, urged positive action. The general 
secretary, Titus Mukupo, called a series of boy- 
cotts which were opposed by Nkumbula. On July 
11th the split in policy. became so acute that 
Nkumbula suspended all National and Central 
Province officials and locked the A.N.C. offices in 
Lusaka. The officials refused to accept suspen- 
sion. 

Meanwhile Paul Kalichini, the former vice- 
president of Zambia, was released and formed a 
party which, after various mergers, became the 
United National Independence Party. 

Both U.N.LP. and the A.N.C. held delegate 
conferences in September. The Mukupo group 
put up Mainza Chona, an African lawyer, as a 
presidential candidate in opposition to Harry 
Nkumbula. The conference broke up in confusion 
Nkumbula being elected by one group, Chona by 
the other. 

On November 10th it was announced that 
U.N.LP. and Chona’s branch of the A.N.C. had 
merged and that Chona had been elected interim 
president. A full delegate conference is to be 
called on January 30th, when it is hoped that 
Kenneth Kaunda will be free and Mainza Chona 
has announced that he will be willing to stand 
down in his favour. U.N.I.P. has called for a full 
boycott of the Monckton Commission. 

Northern Rhodesia badly needs a single mono- 
lithic Congress to fight for African rights in this 
crucial year, but unity seems unlikely while 
Kenneth Kaunda and Harry Nkumbula lead rival 
groups. The strength of the parties is difficult to 
assess. The A.N.C. has been progressively 
weakened by differences in the leadership and 
derives its main support from the Southern Pro- 
vince: U.N.I.P. is strongest in the Copper Belt 


and in Bemba country. Kaunda’s prestige has been 
inevitably enhanced by a prison sentence. 


CYPRUS ELECTION 


theese was a difficult moment for Archbishop 

Makarios when he returned to Cyprus last 
February with the London and Zurich agreements 
in his pocket. The terms he had been able to 
secure for independence were less favourable 
than most of the Greek Cypriots had expected. 
True, he had taken the precaution of bringing 
with him to London a delegation comprising 
almost every shade of political opinion in the 
island, and he had secured their assent to the 
agreements—not without some difficulty, it is said. 
Armed with these assents and with the prestige 
of a beloved leader returning from exile, Arch- 
bishop Makarios landed in Nicosia amid tumul- 
tuous acclamation, which swamped disappoint- 
ment and doubts. 

The provisional government was _ formed, 
detailed negotiations on the constitution were 
started in Cyprus and London, and Makarios was 
able to take in his stride the murmurings of Dr. 
Dervis and the then-banned AKEL (Progressive 
Party of the Working People). Only when General 
Grivas broke his truce with the Archbishop in an 
almost paranoid outburst, did dissatisfaction in, the 
island with the constitutional proposals become 
vocal. Though the breach with Grivas was patched 
up to some extent, Makarios’ prestige began 
noticeably to decline among extremists both to the 
right and to the left. — 

Up to that point it was doubtful whether the 
Archbishop would even be opposed for the 
Presidency, but a curious alliance was formed 
between the most militant section of EOKA and 
the AKEL Party. The dissident right-wingers, 
calling themselves Democratic Union, chose 72- 
year-old John Clerides, one of Cyprus’s few elder 
statesmen, as their candidate for the presidency, 
and AKEL promptly announced its support. As 
the campaign progressed Clerides gathered more 
supporters than had seemed possible only a few 
weeks earlier, without, however, seriously threaten- 
ing Makarios’ chances. The result of the election, 
a two one victory for the Archbishop, though 
slightly less than expected, confirmed him as the 
leader of his people. 

His vote, however, came predominantly from 
the villages. The breakdown shows that in 
Famagusta Mr. Clerides actually had a majority 
of 2,000 while in Limassol the Archbishop was 
only about 1,000 ahead. In Nicosia polling was 
in the approximate rate of 9,000 to 4,000. 
Whether the Archbishop’s party, now called 
EDMA (United Democratic Front for Re-genera- 
tion) will receive a similar measure of support 
Ds 


in the assembly elections early in 1960, there- 
fore, remains to be seen. 


MALTA IMPASSE 


Bore in politics and economics relations be- 
tween Malta and Britain have now reached 
deadlock. It would be foolish to believe that this 
can be a static state. It has already been punc- 
tuated by political demonstrations and industrial 
strikes. Unless it is broken, the hostility of the 
Maltese working class is bound to increase until 
yet another full colonial crisis is presented to us. 

The political situation has not been helped by 
the publication of the Colonial Government’s 
development plan. This exposes the poor quality. 
of economic advice given to the Colonial Govern- 
ment since representative government was 
abolished nearly two years ago. The Colonial 
Office and its nominees are still trying to cover 
up the central fact that half of the Maltese 
national income is dependent on Service expendi- 
ture, which, in its turn, finances all of Malta’s 
imports. Since the change in British defence 
policy and the resultant cuts in Service expendi- 
ture in Malta, the livelihood of the whole Maltese 
people has been brutally exposed. Yet the capital 
provision provided in this plan has been cut by 
about one-third from the promises given two years 
ago when the Malta Labour Government was in 
office. When one remembers that the Malta 
Government resigned largely as a result of their 
conviction that the capital offered was grossly in- 
sufficient to meet the needs of the new situation 
arising from the defence cuts, the provocative 
nature of the present plan can be imagined. 

Naturally, thé issue which concerns the Maltese 
people most is their chances of employment. The 
plan admits that in aiming to secure full employ- 
ment it will be necessary for 10,000 work-people 
to emigrate over five years. This means a total 
of 30,000 to 40,000 men, women and children. 
At the same time, by what amounts to either a 
masterpiece of self-deception or a blatantly falla- 
cious argument, the Government reduces the 
number of jobs which have to be created from 
9,000 to 5,000, and quite arbitrarily predicts that 
a total investment of £9m. to £10m. will meet this 
need. The reduction in the number of jobs is 
achieved apparently by a double count in the 
number of ancillary workers; whilst the capital 
output ratio of 2: 1 bears no relation to economic 
experience. 

It appears that the plan is based on a policy 
of increasing unemployment and decreasing real 
wages, whilst vigorous industrial growth is pro- 


‘moted, so that the cost to the British Government 


will disappear. Apart from the immorality of this 
outlook it displays unutterable stupidity. 
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The End of the Emergency in Kenya 


"THE ending of the state of emergency in Kenya 
announced by the Governor last month has 
naturally been welcomed by all shades of liberal 
opinion both here and in the Colony. The Emer- 
gency Regulations created a police state apparatus, 
necessary perhaps at the height of the Mau Mau 
rebellion, but obviously intolerable in a country 
long since restored to a condition of reasonable 
tranquility. In the circumstances it may seem un- 
gracious to look Mr. Macleod’s gift horse in the 
mouth, particularly since it is the first we have had 
from his stable. All the same there is no escaping 
the fact that his new plans for dealing with the 
security problem in Kenya raise important issues of 
principles. These must be faced frankly if we are 
to restore the rule of law in what remains of British 
Africa. 


Breach of Human Rights Convention 


Under the new proposals, the Emergency Regula- 
tions will continue in force until two bills have been 
passed by the Legislative Council. These are the 
Detained and Restricted Persons (Special Provisions) 
Bill and the Preservation of Public Security Bill. 
The first is an ad hoc measure designed to enable 
the Government of Kenya to continue holding in 
detention Mau Mau prisoners who have not been 
successfully ‘ rehabilitated’. It will also enable new 
detention orders to be made against a few armed 
terrorists still at large in the event of their capture 
or surrender, and also against a short list of named 
persons living in self-imposed exile should they 
decide to return to Kenya. These provisions, or 
something like them, have been foreshadowed for 
some time in various statements of policy. There 
is nothing very surprising about them, given the 
assumption made by the Fairn Committee that in 
appropriate circumstances it may be right to hold 
a person in detention without trial until he changes 
his mind about some political or moral question of 
interest to the Government. 

It should, however, be realised that the Detained 
and Restricted Persons (Special Provisions) Bill con- 
templates a flagrant breach by the Government of 
the United Kingdom of her international obligations 
under the European convention for the Protection 
of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. The 
provisions of the Convention were applied by the 
Government to 42 dependent territories including 
Kenya. Article 5 prohibits imprisonment without 
trial. It is true that Article 15 concedes the right 
to derogate from the obligations imposed by the 
.Convention, but this right can only be exercised in 
time of war or other public emergency threatening 
the life of the nation. It is now in effect conceded 
that there is no longer any public. emergency of any 
sort in Kenya, and the notice of derogation pre- 
viously given under this Article is plainly inappro- 
priate to present circumstances. 

It is, of course, true that when the Convention was 
signed in November, 1950, nothing like the Mau 


Mau rebellion was in the contemplation of the 
Colonial Office. If Mr. Macleod now finds that he 
is unable to govern Kenya within the terms of the 
Convention the only honourable course, however 
damaging to our good name, is to denounce it in 
respect of Kenya under the provisions of Article 
65 (4). 

The Preservation of Public Security Bill, the other 
bill which must be passed before the Emergency 
Regulations lapse, provides that the Governor may, 
whenever he considers it necessary for the preserva- 
tion of public security, bring into being powers to 
make regulations for such purposes as the exigencies. 
of the situation may strictly require. These powers. 
will not normally include the powers of detention 
without trial or of the exaction of compulsory 
labour, but if the Governor considers that the situa- 
tion is sufficiently grave such additional powers may 
also be assumed by him. It is contemplated that 
in present circumstances the new ordinance will be 
used by the Governor to control public meetings 
and the registration of political parties in the same 
fashion as they are now controlled under the Emer- 
gency Regulations. This means that the discrimina- 
tion against the Kenya Independence Movement is. 
likely to continue. 


Quasi Law 


Apart from the particular purposes for which the 
new Ordinance may be used the whole principle. 
underlying it is open to the most serious objection. 
Hitherto in all colonial territories we have been able 


‘to distinguish between the ordinary law of the 


territory embodied in ordinances passed by the 
Legislative Council and emergency regulations made 
by the Governor to meet the exigencies of some 
particular political or military crisis. Now this line 
of demarcation is to be obliterated. 


In future the Governor of Kenya may rule by 
regulation without the necessity of declaring a state 
of emergency and apparently without consulting his 
Legislative Council. Whenever he considers it right 
to do so in the interests of security he may curtail 
civil or political liberties. We have entered the era 
of the quasi emergency with discipline imposed by 
quasi law. Arbitrary powers of this kind written 
into the permanent legislation of the colony are not 
only inconsistent with the rule of law; they are 
utterly subversive of the whole system of parlia- 
mentary government. 

Everybody will agree with the Colonial Secretary 
that we must find some alternative to the sledge- 
hammer of emergency powers. In doing so it is 
essential at all times to preserve the distinction 
between temporary measures to meet a particular 
crisis and the permanent system of law in force in 
the colony. The Preservation of Public Security 
Bill fails to do this, and introduces into the per- 
manent law of Kenya an arbitrary element which 
must inhibit the development of a liberal democracy. 


Tanganyika’s Economy 
By R. N. DONALDSON * 


HE last session of Tanganyika’s Legislative 

Council, which was held in October, was 
extremely cheering, and the good relationship be- 
tween the various sections of the community set an 
enviable example to all her neighbours. The imme- 
diate problem is to maintain this new and happy 
atmosphere. Nothing is more likely to damage it 
than the sense of frustration which will arise if a 
halt is made to the present rate of progress towards 
responsible government and then to complete inde- 
pendence within or without the Commonwealth. 
Unfortunately that advance does not depend upon 
confidence and goodwill alone and it is belatedly 
being realised that there can be no independence 
until the economy is reconstituted. This problem 
falls roughly under three heads: the balance of pay- 
ments (external), the internal budget and fiscal 
control. 


Balance of Payments 


The available statistics leave wide gaps which 
render any close appraisal impossible. The total 
amount taken abroad by the externally recruited 
Civil Service as pensions, passage money, leave pay 
and remittances can only be guessed at. The same 
applies to remittances by business organisations to 
their head offices, at present situated in Nairobi, and 
remittances to Europe and India by firms and 
individuals reinvesting their substantial profits earned 
in Tanganyika. 

Visible trade between Tanganyika and Kenya is 
supposed to be scrutinised by the relative customs 
vouchers, but this control is too loose to give a 
reliable picture. Judging by the known figures 
of past years and the present level of commodity 
prices one may guess that Tanganyika’s current 
visible trade, external to East Africa, probably 
amounts to £45m. in exports and £30m. in imports, 
which should leave an amply sufficient margin to 
cope with visible imports from Kenya and with in- 
visible imports generally. All must depend, however, 
upon the price level of Tanganyika’s raw material 
exports, which may in turn depend upon her power 
of international price negotiation, perhaps through 
the auspices of G.A.T.T. 

The position with regard to the internal budget 
is far less satisfactory. With a £22m. expenditure 
Tanganyika may find herself with a deficit in the 
present financial year of some £5m. This follows 
a history of almost incredible fiscal folly. During 
the governorship of Sir Edward Twining, despite the 
insistent warnings of the business community, the 
civil service was recklessly expanded to a level which 
was far beyond the taxable capacity of the country 
to maintain. The legacy is to be seen in air-con- 
ditioned buildings in which the air conditioning can- 
not be switched on, in elaborate hospitals without 
adequate staff or drug supplies, in Law Courts with- 


* Member of the Legislative Council of Tanganyika. 
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out libraries, and so on. Last year’s budget deficit 
Is at present being made. good by the British 
Treasury, but the price is, of course, economic sub- 
servience. Clearly no independence is possible under 
such conditions. Meanwhile taxation has already 
reached a level which, if it were strictly applied, 
would destroy all incentive to new enterprise and 
bring established, but marginally profitable, busi- 
nesses to a standstill. 


Fiscal Control 


Fiscal control is largely vested in the High Com- 
mission, which has its headquarters in Nairobi. In 
Nairobi also are the head offices of nearly every 
large firm operating in Tanganyika (including the 
banks) as well as those of the currency control, East 
African Airways, and so on. As a result Tanganyika 
is largely condemned to a plantation economy 
manned by labour at subsistence level. Now nearly 
every under-developed tropical country must go 
through the primitive plantation stage and should do 
so willingly as the price of its future development, 
provided a fair share of the profits of that enterprise 
and toil goes back into its economy, to prepare the 
way gradually for less primitive living conditions. 
In Tanganyika’s case a disproportionate share of the 
proceeds of her exports has been and is increasingly 
being diverted to Kenya partly to capital develop- 
ment there and partly to the lop-sided luxury expense 
accounts of the top income earners. Kenya’s popula- 
tion is 6,351,000 compared with Tanganyika’s 
8,916,000, and her visible trade balance, external to 
East Africa shows a deficit of some £44,000, her 
exports and re-exports being less than half her im- 
ports. ; 

Given that the High Commission, even if not 
entirely controlled from Nairobi, is in effect outside 
the control of Tanganyika, the economic and 
political functions which under the present system 
could not be handed over to an independent govern- 
ment, include railways and harbours, posts and tele- 
graphs, borrowing powers connected with the above, 
currency management, banking, international com- 
mercial relations, customs and excise (collection), 
income tax (collection) and airways. 

Tanganyika may fix her own rates of income tax 
as well as the level of her tariffs and excise, but 
both must, under the present system, be aligned with 
those of Kenya and tariffs must actually coincide 
in order to conform with the policy of inter-terri- 
torial East African free trade. 

It is true that Kenya has obvious climatic and 
geographical advantages over Tanganyika, but in 
addition to this, business and governmental influence 
has always tended to direct development finance in 
favour of Kenya, the colony, rather than Tangan- 
yika, the trusteeship territory. In 1913 the European 
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NYASALAND - AN APPE 


Orton Chirwa graduated at Fort Hare University 
in 1950. On his return to Nyasaland he became a 
lecturer in education at Domasi Teacher Training 
College near Zomba. In 1955 he resigned from 
Government service and came to London to study 
law. He was called to the bar in May, 1958. He 
set up in practice in Nyasaland, and when Dr. Banda 
returned he became legal adviser to Congress. He 
was arrested in March and detained for five months. 
In September this year he became President of a new 
political organisation, the Malawi Congress. He has 
just spent three weeks in London, to present the 
case of the Nyasaland Africans to the British people. 


ON the third of March, 1959, 250 leading Congress 

officials were arrested and a state of emergency 
declared in Nyasaland. Three days later my wife 
and I awoke at 3 a.m. to find that more than 50 
police had come to arrest us. Each policeman had 
a revolver and a rifle, and there were at least two 
machine guns. We were searched and letters, docu- 
ments and professional certificates taken. We left 
our children sleeping so as not to alarm them. We 
were handcuffed and driven to the airport. Because 
of the handcuffs we could not climb the ladder into 
the aeroplane and were thrown up. 


No Reasons Given 


I was taken to Khami prison in Southern Rhodesia 
where I spent the next two months in solitary con- 
finement. For the first weeks I had no news of my 
wife and children and no books or papers. My 
room was 9 ft. by 10 ft. and I was allowed out for 
25 minutes a day. Later the superintendent lent me 
some of his personal books and the Secretary for 
Law in Zomba provided some legal volumes. 


My wife was in prison in Salisbury until she was 
transferred to Zomba in April. She suffered very 
much as she has asthma and requires special food. 
When she went to Kanjedza camp to give evidence 
to the Devlin Commission she was made to sit in 
the sun for three hours with her hands above her 
head. In spite of the fact that she was severely 
bitten by black ants she was not allowed to move 
for the whole of the time. The Advisory Committee 
to which we were able to appeal during this time 
seemed to us merely a smoke-screen and to serve 
no useful purpose. 


In July I was transferred to Zomba and on 21st 
August my wife and I were informed that our deten- 
tion orders had been revoked. We were given no 
reason for our detention (except that we were asso- 
ciated with Congress) and no reason for our release. 
When we returned to Blantyre we had no money; 
my children in the first few months had received no 
allowance, later they were given sixpence a day. My 
practice was in ruins. Our furniture and possessions 
which had been taken into custody were badly 
damaged. 

The initiative to start the Malawi Congress was 
not mine; in fact in the beginning I was not sure 


that this was the right move. But there was a great 
feeling among the people that the unity and purpose 
of Congress must not be lost and that if nothing 
took its place, a number of splinter organisations 
would be formed. During September groups of 
people appealed to me, from graduates to illiterates, 
chiefs to commoners. Public political meetings were 
banned so we could only gather in small groups in 
private houses. My months in prison had hardened 
my resolution to fight for a free Nyasaland, so on 
30th September we collected the names of 300 people, 
mostly old Congress supporters, and announced the 
formation of the Malawi Congress. (‘ Malawi’ is 
the African name for Nyasaland as Ghana is the 
African name for the Gold Coast. ‘Nyasa’ was 
coined by David Livingstone from the word ‘ nyanja ’ 
meaning ‘lake ’.) 

Within two days Malawi had 2,000 paid-up mem- 
bers, by October, 5,000, and by November, 15,000. 
There should be many more now. Each member 
pays 2s. and receives a receipt and membership card. 
The news went round by letter, word of mouth and 
door-to-door canvassing. We elected a national 
executive with myself as president, Mr. Aleke Banda 
as general secretary and Mr. S. Kamunda as 
treasurer. There are two women on the committee, 
Mrs. D. Khonjo and Mrs. V. Chikafa. 


Malawi is a ‘ caretaker’ party. It has been formed 
for the support of Dr. Banda and the cause for 
which he stood. When the detainees are released 
we shall hand the organisation over to them. 


The stated aims and objects of the party are as 
follows: 

(a) To work relentlessly to achieve self-govern- 
ment and ultimate independence for the people of 
Nyasaland and their chiefs. 

(b) To serve as the vigorous, conscious political 
vanguard for removing all forms of oppression, 
racial, economic, social and other, and for the estab- 
lishment of a democratic national government in 
Nyasaland, 

(c) To secure and at all times maintain the unity 
of the peoples and chiefs of Nyasaland. 

(d) To work with and in the interest of the Trade 
Union Movement and other kindred organisations, 
whose aims and objects are in harmony with this 
constitution. 

(e) To promote the political, social and economic 
emancipation of the people, especially those who 
depend on their own exertions by hand or by brain 
for the means of life. 

(f) To work with other nationalist, democratic and 
socialist movements in Africa with a view to pro- 
moting Pan-Africanism. 

We intend to work for an overall African-elected 
majority in the Legislative and Executive Councils 
on the ultimate basis of universal adult franchise. 
We are quite prepared to hold discussions with the 
government or other interested parties with a view 
to bringing about peace and understanding and an 
early end to the emergency. The starting point, 
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O BRITAIN by orton cHirwa 


however, is the recognition that Dr. Banda is the 
national figure. 

On Friday, 6th November, the National Executive 
decided to send me to London to find out what was 
in the minds of the British people and to put the 
case of the Nyasaland Africans. An appeal was 
made to members, and by Tuesday £400 had been 
collected in pennies, shillings and sixpences. 


Basis of Confidence 

My appeal to the British people and the govern- 
ment has been this: the confidence of the Nyasaland 
people in British justice must be restored, if Nyasa- 
land is to move forward by negotiation rather than 
imposition. For this three things are necessary: 

1. Release of detainees: Dr. Banda has been in 
prison without trial since 3rd March, and his im- 
prisonment may continue indefinitely. Until he is 
released confidence cannot be restored. The political 
implications of this imprisonment are obvious, the 
legal issues are less generally understood. 

The government of the United Kingdom is.a sig- 
natory of the European Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms. 
The provisions of the Convention have been applied 
to 42 dependent territories including Nyasaland. 
Article V, which provides that ‘everyone has the 
right to liberty and security of person’ expressly 
prohibits imprisonment without trial. Article XV 
concedes the right to derogate from the obligations 
imposed by the convention in time of war or other 
public emergency ‘to the extent strictly required by 
the exigencies of the situation ’. 

Those who agreed to the imprisonment of Dr. 
Banda on the evidence of the so-called ‘ murder plot ° 
may have thought at the time that there was a public 
emergency of the kind envisaged by this Article, but 
nine months later, after the findings of the Devlin 
Commission, they can hardly think so. Nor can 
they suppose that the continued imprisonment of 
Dr. Banda and others without trial is ‘strictly re- 
quired by the exigencies of the situation’. Nyasa- 
land is now a country without disturbance, and 
Article XV can no longer be invoked to justify the 
arbitrary use of emergency powers. 

Successive British governments have refused to 
grant the right of individual petition to the Com- 
mission on Human Rights at Strasbourg, and there- 
fore Dr. Banda and others must rely on public 
opinion in Britain to insist that the Convention 1s 
an international obligation which the Government Is 
bound to honour. 

2. The Constitution: Before the emergency the 
Nyasaland legislative council consisted of 25 mem- 
bers: the Governor, three ex-officio members, ten 
official members, six directly elected European un- 
officials and five African unofficials elected indirectly 
by African representative councils. All the African 
unofficials were Congress members. Since the emer- 
gency the seats of Mr. Chiume (in exile) and Mr. 
Chipembere (detained) have been declared vacant. 
The remaining three members, Messrs. Chinyama, 
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Chijozi and Kwenje have kept their seats but no 
longer have the support of the people. The 
Governor’s new constitutional proposals gave an 
increase in African unofficial representation from 
five to seven. But the four new members have been 
nominated by the government and so cannot claim 
to represent African opinion. 

The present interim constitution is therefore 
totally unacceptable to the Africans. And if con- 
fidence is to be restored plans must be made for a 
new constitution and direct elections. 

3. Federation: Africans are at the moment 
totally opposed to any federation which includes 
Southern Rhodesia. In any case only an indepen- 
dent Nyasaland with a government answerable to 
her people can decide what association she desires 
with which of her neighbours. 

As has been announced, Dr. Banda, the African 
National Congress, the Malawi Congress and all 
Africans in Nyasaland have decided to boycott the 
Monckton Commission. With the existence of the 
present state of emergency, with Dr. Banda and 
other national leaders in prison and hundreds of 
other people restricted, we consider that the Com- 
mission is a smoke-screen to cover up the funda- 
mental issues at stake in Nyasaland. 

Our reasons for boycotting are as follows: — 

(a) Composition: The dispute in Central Africa 
is between the Congress organisations and the 
various governments, yet the independent body 
which is to pass judgment has 13 of its members 
nominated by the governments and none by Con- 
gress. All these supposedly independent members 
are in fact committed to federation. Africans can- 
not regard Justice Beadle, for instance, who has gone 
out of his way to, attack Dr. Banda, as impartial. 
Dr. Shepherd, who is supposed to represent the 
Church of Scotland, is in fact known to disagree 
with the stand the Church has taken over Nyasa- 
land. 


(b) Terms of reference: The Commission is to 
consider and advise as to the aims and objects set 
out in the 1953 Constitution and its Preamble. The 
terms of reference are thus limited to a discussion 
of a document which was imposed upon us against 
our will, and are governed by agreements in which 
we had no part. We cannot be expected, by our 
co-operation, to whitewash such an arrangement. 

We welcome the decision of the Labour Party to 
boycott the Commission as a sign that there are 
many people in Britain who understand the realities 
of the situation. We would co-operate with any 
independent fact-finding commission the Labour 
Party chose to set up. 

Finally, I would reaffirm that there can be no 
settlement of the Nyasaland problem without the 
release of Dr. Banda and that the Africans of 
Nyasaland will not consider themselves bound by 
the decisions of the 1960 conference if none of the 
participating governments is representative of the 
African people and their aspirations. 

SI535 


Tanganyika’s Economy 
(Continued from page 5) 


population of Tanganyika was 5,336, that of Kenya 
approximately 4,000. In 1958 the figures were: 
Tanganyika 21,200, Kenya 64,700. 

In my view the High Commission should be 
deprived of its legislative function and become a 
purely administrative co-ordinating service with 
power to make by-laws, rules and regulations sub- 
ject to disallowance by the legislatures of the terri- 
tories it serves. 

Trunk roads (but not railways), locust control, 
posts and telegraphs, air navigation, international 
health services, police, defence, pan-African irriga- 
tion policy involving the Great Lakes, patents, trade 
marks, appellate courts and co-ordination of the civil 
and criminal legal systems are clearly functions 
which can to a greater or lesser degree be dealt with 
advantageously on a federal basis. 

Quite definitely taxation, customs and excise, bank- 
ing and monetary affairs should be outside the High 
Commission’s province. For instance, the export 
surplus of Tanganyika would, at the moment, justify 
an increase in its currency circulation to relieve its 
budgetary problem. So long as the currency remains 
East African nothing can be done. The people of 
Uganda, for example, have a habit of burying their 
paper and metallic currency, thus putting the ‘ multi- 
plier’ into reverse, and Uganda monetary manage- 
ment is incapable of being intelligently co-ordinated 
with that of her neighbours in the hotchpotch of a 
common currency issue. Kenya, in her turn, with 
her high excess of imports, and Zanzibar with her 
fluctuating clove economy, each have currency and 
monetary problems calling for entirely different 
management policies. 

Under the present common system there can be 
no policy anywhere at all, and the economic chariots 
in which we ride are without brakes, accelerators 
or steering wheels being simply hooked by remote 
control to an undiscriminating British Treasury, 
which sees every problem in terms of its own 
convenience. 

To sum up generally, the deficit in the Tanganyika 
budget stems from Sir Edward Twining’s policy of 
enlarging the civil service beyond the . taxable 
capacity of the country, a policy which still seems 
to.have the support of the newly elected politicians ; 
the fiscal system in force (the usual pattern, designed 
for use in fully developed countries) tends to destroy 
all incentive for development. 

Most important, however, true independence 
postulates control of the country’s economic affairs. 
While we have a common currency, a common tariff 
and a common system of taxation with Kenya, and 
while Tanganyika’s banks are controlled from 
Nairobi, we can get little closer to self-government 
than an English county council. Yet any slowing 
down of the progress towards political independence 
will destroy the prevailing goodwill which dis- 
tinguishes Tanganyika from the other territories of 
East and Central Africa. These economic questions 
demand an urgent solution. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE 
WHITE HIGHLANDS POLICY 


Sir,—In his comment on the new White Highlands 
policy for Kenya, in your last issue, Mr. Creech 
Jones leaned over backwards to be fair. But writ- 
ing, as he was, before full implications of the pro- 
posals could be assessed, he perhaps leaned a little 
too far. Any plans for land reform in Kenya must 
surely be related to the problems of the over- 
crowded African reserves. The consolidation of 
land-holdings in these areas is not in itself a solution. 
Land registration can crystallise the situation and 
better farming methods in the consolidated holdings 
can ease it. But while, as in Kiambu, this process 
leaves many farmers with holdings uneconomic in 
size, down to as little as one hundredth of an acre, 
and while many other families are completely with- 
out land of their own, it is clear that either alterna- 
tive employment or more land elsewhere is necessary. 


It is in this light that we must examine the new 
proposals for the White Highlands. Many Africans 
now have new skills in agriculture, and it is natural 
that their eyes should turn to the Highlands, where 
the 1954 census showed nearly a million acres of 
alienated lands as unused or undeveloped, and only 
ten per cent. under crops; a situation which has 
changed little since that time. The Government’s 
proposals now make it possible for Africans and 
Asians to apply for leasehold over the unalienated 
remainder of the Highlands, comprising about a 
million acres (of which a large proportion is pro- 
bably uncultivable), and of such alienated properties 
as may come into the market through the retirement 
or defection of their present owners. But first of all 
the applicants must pass through the three-tiered 
procedure of the Boards, expensive, time-wasting and 
heavily tinged with racialism. Secondly, they are 
apparently to compete in their applications with a 
continuation of the system of European state-assisted 
immigration. And thirdly, they have to find the 
considerable capital required for such an enterprise. 
For it is remarkable that the proposals remain silent 
on these two central points, future immigration 
policy, and the provision of finance for African 
applicants. Recently a moderate-sized farm was 
advertised for sale at £28,000, and with prices of 
this order it is obvious that, while a number of 
Asians may be able to avail themselves of such 
opportunities, the Africans who can do so will be 
very hard to find. Moreover, as Mr. Creech Jones 
points out, the emphasis on individual tenure in the 
proposals appears to close the door on the possible 
alternative for African occupation, the grant of col- 
lective leasehold to co-operatives, to be held on 
behalf of their individual tenant members, thus pro- 
viding for combinations of smallholders the advan- 
tages of estate marketing and modern methods of 
cultivation. Small wonder that the Africans feel 
that the proposals have little practical reality. 


TEs BETES 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


(November 10th—December15th, 1959) 


Tanganyika 

On December 15th the government announced 
constitutional changes which would give the territory 
internal self-government after the elections due to 
be held in September 1960. At these elections there 
are to be 50 constituencies returning 71 members, 
50 representing ‘ open’ seats, 11 Asian reserved seats 
and 10 European reserved seats. The governor has 
power to nominate members in addition but the num- 
ber will be ‘quite small’. Parity of representation 
and multiple voting will be abolished. Qualifications 
will be: 

(a) The ability to read or write English or Swahili; 
or 

(b) an annual income as defined in the Personal 
Tax Ordinance of £75; or 

(c) being or having been the holder of a prescribed 
office. These are in addition to qualifications in 
respect of age and residence in the territory. 

After the elections the Council of Ministers will 
be reconstituted in such a way that the number of 
Ministers selected from among the people of the 
territory will be greater than the numbers of Ministers 
who are public officers. 

Sir Ernest Vasey, former Finance Minister of 
Kenya, accepted appointment as Finance Minister 
of Tanganyika. 

Kenya 

The Colonial Secretary announced in the House 
of Commons on November 10th that the emergency 
in Kenya was to be ended. Special Bills would give 
the Governor power to detain the hard core of Mau 
Mau and control the licensing of public meetings 
and registration of political associations. Otherwise 
the emergency powers to detain and restrict, pro- 
scribe local publications, license printing presses, 
control Kikuyu movement by pass books, impose 
emergency communal labour and require Kikuyu to 
live in villages, would lapse. 

The Governor announced that Kenya would be 
represented at the constitutional conference due to 
be held in London on January 18th by all elected, 
all specially elected and two or three nominated 
members of the Legislative Council. Professor 
Mackenzie, who had been appointed as constitu- 
tional adviser, would also attend. 


Uganda 

A bill to declare boycotts illegal was carried in 
the Uganda Legislative Assembly by 27 votes to 18 
after the government had agreed to a time limit 
which would cause the bill to expire at the end of 
1960. All African representative members opposed 
the bill. Later the boycott in Buganda against non- 
African goods: and trade was declared illegal and 
it became an offence for any person to further the 
boycott in any way. 


Central Africa 
The Prime Minister announced the membership 
of the Monckton Commission on November 25th: 
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Chairman: Lord Monckton. 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Donald Macgillivray. 
United Kingdom Independents: Mrs. Elspeth 
Huxley, Professor D. T. Jack, the Rev. Dr. 
R. H. W. Shepherd. 

Commonwealth: Professor D. C. Creighton 
(Canada), Mr. Frank Menzies (Australia). 

Federation: Mr. G. H. Habamyama, Mr. A. E. P. 
Robinson, Sir Victor Robinson, Mr. R. M. 
Taylor. 

Southern Rhodesia: Mr. Justice Beadle, Mr. C. 
Ellman Brown, Mr. Simon Segola. 

Northern Rhodesia: Mr. Woodrow Cross, Mr. 
Lawrence Katilunga, Mr. W. H. McCleland. 
Nyasaland: The Rev. Father Henry Chikuse, Mr. 

E. C. Gondwe, Mr. G. G. S. G. Hadlow. 

It was later announced that the Labour Party 
would not take part in the Commission, and the 
following privy Councillors were nominated by the 
Government: Lord Crathorne, Sir Lionel Heald, Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Molson. 

Nigeria 
The Nigerian Federation elections were held on 

December 12th. The final results were:—Northern 

Peoples Congress, 142; National Council for Nigeria 

and Cameroons allied with Northern Elements Pro- 

gressive Union, 89; Action Group, 72; Independents, 

9. Alhaji Abubaker Tafawa Balewa, outgoing Prime 

Minister and Deputy Leader of the N.P.C., was asked 

to form a government, and announced a coalition 

with ten ministers from NPC and seven from NCNC. 

Cameroons 
On November 10th the Trust Territory of the 

Northern Cameroons in a plebiscite supervised by 

the United Nations decided by 70,401 votes to 42,797 

to postpone a decision on the territory’s future rather 

than to remain as a part of the Northern Region of 

Nigeria and become independent with Nigeria in 

1960. 

Cyprus 
Archbishop Makarios became president-elect of 

the new republic of Cyprus on December 14th. He 

received 144,501 votes; his only ppponent, Mr. John 

Clerides, Q.C. 71, 753 votes. 

Publications 

A Report by Professor Jack of Durham University 
on the Nyasaland Economy. . (30s. Government 
Printers, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia.) 

Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan. 
Cmd. 894. (H.M.S.O., 6d.) 

Development Plan for the Maltese Islands, 1959- 
1964. (Maltese Department of Information, 3s.) 

British Guiana—Development Programme 1960- 
1964. (Sessional Paper 5 of 1959.) 

Report of the Post Elections Committee (Ramage 
Report) Tanganyika 1959. (Govt. Printers, Dar- 
es-Salaam., 2/6d). 

Tanganyika Government Paper No. 4. (Exchange 
of despatches on the Ramage Report.) (Govt. 
Printers, Dar-es-Salaam., 9d.) 355 


Parliament and the Colonies 


RACIAL INTOLERANCE AND DISCRIMINATION 


N the House of Commons Mr. James Callaghan 

moved a motion: 

That this House declares its strong disapproval 
of racial intolerance and discrimination, and calls 
upon Her Majesty’s Government to act on all 
occasions particularly at the United Nations, in 
a manner wholly consistent with this declaration. 
He said that in the previous month the Political 

Committee of the United Nations considered a 
motion expressing the opposition of the General 
Assembly to racial discrimination in any part of the 
world, and its deep regret that the government of 
South Africa had not responded to appeals by the 
Assembly to reconsider policies which impaired the 
rights of all racial groups to enjoy the same funda- 
mental rights and freedoms. The United Kingdom 
had voted against that motion on the grounds, so 
he understood, that it was a matter within the 
domestic jurisdiction of the South African Govern- 
ment and was, according to Article II, (7), of the 
Charter, outside the competence of the United 
Nations. 

There was not even agreement among international 
authorities that this was in essence a domestic 
matter, and the U.N. resolution had called upon all 
member states, not only South Africa, to conform 
with their Charter obligations and to promote human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. In the vote on 
the motion 66 nations had voted for, seven had 
abstained, and two others, France and Portugal, had 
voted with Britain against it. This was a shocking 
position to be in. We had allowed ourselves to be 
put into a position where we were in company with 
only two other colonial powers in defence of a situa- 
tion that was repugnant and intolerable to the over- 
whelming majority of British people. Moreover, they 
had not been consistent in their actions. In the 
case of Tibet just six weeks previously a resolution 
had been passed urging respect of the human rights 
of the Tibetan people. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative had explained that he could not support 
the motion because of the importance attached by 
the British Government to Article II (7). Just ten 
days previously the question of Hungary had been 
put upon the agenda. He would have thought that 
the internal reign of terror in Hungary might have 
been included within the category of domestic 
jurisdiction by a government who said that apartheid 
was in that category. On that occasion, however, 
the United Kingdom delegate had supported the 
motion. That meant that in three special cases 
Britain had voted differently. 

The Prime Minister had criticised the Opposition 
for raising this matter and said that it would divide 
the Commonwealth, but what really divided the 
Commonwealth was the policy pursued by one of 
its members. They had only to look at the record 
of the voting on the most recent motion. Canada 
had abstained, Australia had not voted and Malaya, 
Ghana, New Zealand, Pakistan, India and Ceylon 
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had voted for the motion. Britain had voted against 
it. That was where the division of the Common- 
wealth took place. 

The Prime Minister must make clear where he 
stood when he visited South Africa. It might well 
be that when he got there he would find himself 
faced with urgent explanations about the necessity 
for a republic and secondly with a demand by 
South Africa, for the handing over of Bechuana- 
land, Swaziland and Basutoland. That was a long 
established claim. Mr. Callaghan asked the Govern- 
ment to repeat the pledge given by Sir Winston 
Churchill in April, 1954, that the Protectorates would 
not be transferred until their inhabitants had been 
consulted and the United Kingdom Parliament had 
had an opportunity of expressing its views. If the 
Prime Minister accepted the hospitality of the South 
African government and said nothing about that 
question his visit would do great damage to Britain 
in the eyes of millions of Africans. He absolutely 
agreed with the visit of the Prime Minister to South 
Africa, but he should make quite clear that the over- 
whelming number of people in Britain viewed the 


policy being followed there with repugnance. He 
would be speaking for the Commonwealth. He 
would be speaking for Asia and for Africa. That 


was not a bad audience to have and not a bad 
volume of support to command. 

With regard to racial intolerance and discrimina- 
tion at home, he did not believe the government had 
done nearly enough. They needed a tremendous 
campaign of education, and there should also be 
legislation making discrimination in any public place 
illegal. 

In reply, the Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Mr. Ormesby-Gore) said that an item on the racial 
policy of the government of South Africa had been 
put on the General Assembly’s agenda at each 
session since 1952, their attitude had always been 
that these resolutions were outside the competance of 
the Assembly, and was based entirely on this con- 
sideration, and the same Article had been frequently 
referred to by members of the Labour Party when 
they had represented Britain at the United Nations. 
The United Kingdom representative in the Special 
Political Committee, after explaining that the United 
Kingdom would vote against the resolution because 
it contravened Article II (7), had said, this did not 
that the Government were not in agreement with 
many of the sentiments expressed in the resolution. 

Mr. Ormesby-Gore also said that in his view the 
substance and language of two of the draft resolu- 
tions on South-West Africa would diminish rather 
than improve the prospects of negotiations. The 
United Kingdom representative had therefore voted 
against them. He could say categorically that the 
voting on these two resolutions on South-West Africa 
was a separate matter altogether unconnected with 
the question of South African racial affairs. 

(Dec. 7th, 1959.) 


Guide to Books... 


Nehru: A Political Biography 

By Michael Brecher (O.U.P., 42s.) 
Mahatma Gandhi 

By B. R. Nanda (Allen and Unwin, 35s.) 


Mr. Nehru conducts his government by soliloquy. 
In his speeches, often difficult to read, he is think- 
ing aloud. That is why he is so attractive to Indian 
audiences. They feel that they are watching the 
thought processes from which the decisions of 
government result. Indians like to think that 
government is a public process, not carried on in 
the shadows, and Mr. Nehru has satisfied them 
abundantly. 

This book by Mr. Brecher is the first adequate 
biography of Nehru, very long, detailed, accurate, 
well-documented, sure in most of its judgments 
except in some of those upon the former British 
government in India. The summing up in the last 
chapter, “ Portrait of a Leader’, is particularly good. 
It fails perhaps to present vividly enough the sheer 
drama of Indian history in the last few decades. 
To do that it is necessary to contrast it with the 
history of China. India has beeen experiencing two 
revolutions, one the liberation from British rule, 
second the changes in, or accelerated evolution of, 
its society. Both have happened peacefully, and for 
this two men are principally responsible, Gandhi 
and Nehru. Nehru as an administrator may get into 
extraordinary muddles and to hear some people in 
Delhi talk of him you would think that he could 
easily be dispensed with. But who can be confident 
about India’s future without Nehru? The profound 
need of India after liberation was not for adminis- 
trators but for politicians of great moral force who 
could dominate the country. Mr. Nehru filled this 
tole and India and the world may be thankful. How 
many extra complications would have happened in 
world politics if India had fallen into confusion. 

Mr. Brecher brings out very well a complexity 
in Nehru’s position. He is a left-winger who rules 
through Congress, and Congress is essentially a 
right-wing organisation, and is becoming more so. 
But Congress cannot do without him because he is 
their greatest vote-winner. So a struggle, both open 
and secret, goes on. Congress tries to water down 
his policies; Nehru, exploiting his indispensability, 
tries to force his policies on them. It is a see-saw 
struggle. This year Nehru won at the Nagpur Con- 
gress and he secured the passage of radical resolu- 
tions in favour of co-operative farming. But Con- 
gress won in preventing anything much being done 
to implement these resolutions. It won also in 
forcing Nehru to supersede the Communist govern- 
ment in Karala. Now the struggle is on over India’s 
policy towards China. 

The greatness of Nehru does not obscure the more 
monumental greatness of Gandhi, even though Mr. 
Brecher says that Gandhi could not prevent Hindu 
India from being egocentric, while Nehru can. Mr. 
Nanda’s book is an excellent chronicle of Gandhi’s 
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life. The trouble about Gandhi is that he is so 
interesting that he makes an untidy book. History, 
politics, psychology, morals, religion all have to be 
crammed in. Mr. Nanda’s book is mainly political. 
It is one of the best studies to refer to. 

Guy Wint 


A History of Ghana 
By W. E. F. Ward (Allen and Unwin, 25s.) 


Republication of Mr. Ward’s book in a new form 
is a welcome event. He has left the greater part 
of his earlier History of the Gold Coast as it was— 
and remarkably well does it stand the test of chang- 
ing circumstance and attitude—but has added three 
chapters which bring the story of Ghana down to 
the latest times. 

This, one feels, is a story that the people of Britain 
should be glad—even a little proud—to have told, 
so well. Britain comes well out of this affair. 

But where the contemporary reader will get most 
from this work, perhaps, lies in its chapters that 
treat of the rise of the Fante peoples on the Coast 
and of the Ashanti peoples behind the Coast; their 
rivalry and somewhat different reactions to the 
arrival of British power; and the fates that awaited 
them in the nineteenth century. Here one may 
measure both the failings of previous years and the 
misfortunes—so often of ignorance—which afflicted 
both sides in the coming colonial embrace. With 
all this Mr. Ward is especially good, it seems to me, 
in his respect for African national tradition. He 
not only knows a great deal about what this was— 
and is: he also gives it full play. This becomes far 
more than an Englishman’s view of the peoples of 
Ghana: it is tg a surprisingly large extent an 
African’s view as well. No one, after reading this 
book, will lightly dismiss the very great difficulties 
which any newly independent Government in Ghana 
must have had in unifying a country so profoundly 
divided by old conflicts—however much these old 
conflicts had become overlaid with new and com- 
mon interests. What appears surprising, in the light 
of history, is not that. Accra has lately had trouble 
with Kumasi; but that the trouble has remained 
within such relatively narrow bounds. 

Mr. Ward gives us a great deal. It will be unfair 
to ask for more. Those who come to his book for 
a readable, reliable, and balanced account of 
political events in the past and in the present will 
not be disappointed. If they wish to probe a little 
more deeply into the economic aspect of the colonial 
period, however, they will find that Mr. Ward has 
little or nothing to say. He makes some effort to 
provide a picture of ‘what Ghana produces’; but 
these economic sections, one cannot help feeling, 
were written &@ contre coeur and might as well have 
been omitted. They provide no analysis of economic 
motive on the European side, nor do they even begin 
to suggest how the ‘colonial contract’ actually 
worked. Gold mining is mentioned, but not gold 
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mining duties or gold mining profits. It would be 
hard to know from this book that the gold mining 
companies had paid only the most nominal duties— 
on profits that were year after year enormous—for 
many years before Ghana was born. Mr. Ward is 
a little more to the point in his references to the 
policy of the big trading companies. Here, indeed, 
one can trace the outline of the extraordinary 
stupidity and slowness with which the companies 
reacted to the rise of African nationalism. Now- 
adays, of course, these companies are all ‘good 
boys’. They have—at last—understood. But how 
long it took! 
Basil Davidson 


Freedom from Fear or The Slave and his 
Emancipation 
By O. A. Sharrard (Bodley Head, 18s.) 


This book re-states the history of the development 
of the slave trade from Africa to the West Indies 
and to the North and South American colonies of 
European nations, as well as the history of the move- 
ment in Britain for the abolition of that trade and 
of the abolition of slavery in British possessions. In 
the space of two hundred pages it does so succinctly, 
quoting the authority for each statement. The 
reader desiring a concise narrative of the history 
of slavery and the slave trade will find what he wants 
here. From the Quakers came the main impetus for 
the abolition of slavery, but progress was slow. A 
century later they were joined by Granville Sharpe, 
a non-Quaker, who determined to get from the Eng- 
lish Courts a declaration that slavery was illegal in 
England. In the case of the slave, James Somerset, 
he got the declaration from Lord Mansfield, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, on the 22nd June, 
1772, that in the law of England ‘the state of 
slavery is so odious in itself that nothing could 
justify it but positive law’, and in effect residence 
in England set a slave free. From that time on- 
wards the movement for the abolition of slavery 
gained strength, even if progress was still slow, and 
culminated in 1833 in the abolition of slavery in 
British possessions, an example which has been 
followed since by most other nations. But slavery 
is not yet dead. It still holds millions in its grip. 
The weakness of the book is that it is mainly 
historical and devotes too little space to informing 
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the reader where slavery still exists and what is being. 
done and needs to be done to bring it to an end. 
C. W. W. Greenidge 
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Handbook of Tanganyika. Ed., J. P. Moffett 
(Government of Tanganyika, 40s.). This is the second 
edition of the Handbook (the first came out in 1930) 
and is intended to supplement Tanganyika: a 
Review of its Resources and their Development 
which was published in 1955. The background 
historical and descriptive material is valuable for an 
understanding of events in the territory, and the 
book includes detailed descriptions of the eight pro- 
vinces, local government, and a great quantity of 
miscellaneous information. The 700 pages, with 
maps and photographs, are a good source of infor- 
mation for politicians, students and business men. 


The Economics of ‘Under-Developed’ Areas. 
Compiled by Arthur Hazlewood (O.U.P., 8s. 6d.). 
This annotated reading list of books, articles and 
official publications, by the Institute of Colonial 
Studies, Oxford, is confined mainly to publications 
dealing explicity with the economics of under- 
developed areas. The 50 most important entries 
are starred. 


Land in Southern Rhodesia. By Ken Brown 
(Africa Bureau, 2s.) Mr. Brown, who is a farmer, 
spent five years in Southern Rhodesia as a land 
development officer in the Government’s Native 
Agriculture Department. His pamphlet is a well- 
documented criticism of the effects of the Land 
Apportionment and Land Husbandry Acts, and 
urges the need for drastic reform in the interests of 
race harmony. 


African Farm Labour (South African Institute of 
Race Relations, 2s. 6d.) An outline of the position 
of African labourers on white farms in South Africa. 
It describes the use of alleged petty offenders on 
farms, the position of labour tenants and squatters, 
the use of prison labour and the Institute’s proposals 
for reform of recruitment and working conditions. 
Chapters by Margaret Roberts relate the laws 
governing farm workers to the economic situation. 
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